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. Northern Grown 
Lila CS <tne| own Root 


JUNE GARDEN BEAUTIES |__” 











#N ow is the time to 
plant these early-blooming 
shrubs for best results next 
year. Beautiful trusses of 
bloom in double white, pink, 
blue and purple in the 
following varieties: 
MMe. CASIMER PERIER 
—Double White 
BELLE DE NANCY 
—Double Pink 
CHARLES X 
—Single Purple 
PRESIDENT POINCARE 
—Double Deep Pink 
PRESIDENT GREVY 
—Double Blue 


Lilac Collection 
18 to 24 in. PLANTS 
One each of $9 50 


these five va- 
rieties—now 


2 to 3 ft. PLANTS 


One each of $450 Our COMPLETE LIST of 


HARDY SHRUBS and HEDGING 
suitable for October and 
November planting, on request. 


these five va- 
rieties—now 
3-4 ft. plants $1.50 ea. 





Catalog of peren- 


nials, lilies, rare 
cist «| F, H, HORSFORD 
shrubs and ever- * < 


re CHARLOTTE, VERMONT 











rries 


When six years old they begin to bear in worth- 
while quantity. Ten bushes will in a few years 
yield 15 quarts over six weeks — enough for 
two persons. 

Blueberries fruit best if (packing incl.) (10) (100) 
several varieties are 2 yr.6-12in. $6.00 $47.50 
Paans epee. Wow = 5. 18.38 in 850 57.50 
mix for you if you order 


mixed. Five kinds: Rubel, 3 yr. 15-18 in. 10.00 67.50 


Rancocas, Concord, Cabot, 4 yr. 18-24 in. 12.50 95.00 
Jersey—all good. (25 mixed at 100 rate) 


Write for our Autumn 1942 Price-List. 
Free if you mention “Horticulture”. 


Kelsey Nursery Service 
50-X Church Street New York, N. Y. 




















CHOICE TOP QUALITY BRITISH TULIPS 
IN 100 VARIETIES 


Subjoined are prices of a few of the popular varieties. 

100 
Clara Butt ; $6.00 
Afterglow d 7.50 
Dream d 6.00 
Fantasy : 9.50 
Farncombe Sanders ; 6.50 
King George V , 8.50 
Pride of Haarlem j 6.50 
Princess Elizabeth ‘ 6.50 
Rev. Ewbank ; 6.50 
The Bishop : 10.00 
Zwanenburg : 10.00 
Choice Mixed Darwins ; 6.00 
Superfine Mixture Darwins F 7.50 
Good Mixture Second Sized Bulbs .... . 4.00 
Golden Bronze j 8.50 
Louis XIV : 11.00 
Dillenberg P 9.50 
Inglescombe Yellow ; 6.00 
Moonlight : 6.50 
Mrs. Moon : 6.50 
Rosabella z 7.00 
Dido : 8.60 
John Ruskin , 6.50 
Carrara : 7.50 
Vesta , 8.50 

11.00 

7.50 

9.50 

7.50 


Narcissus in 175 varieties, Crocus in 25 varieties, 
Bulbous Iris in 30 varieties. Fritillarias, Scillas, Mus- 
caris, Galanthus, Eranthis and numerous other bulbs. 
Liliums in wide variety now ready. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Front Street Weymouth, Mass. 























|! KNOWING 
YOUR TREES 


By 
G6. H. COLLINGWOOD 


$2.50 


ONTAINS more than one hundred important Ameri- 
can trees. 


Actual photographs of all trees, their leaf, bark, flower 
and fruit, along with descriptions of their range, habits, 
uses and identifying characteristics, make this one of the 
outstanding tree books of today. Designed for reading 
convenience, it is also beautifully printed, with cover in 
four colors. 


The oaks, the pines, the maples, the firs, the poplars, the 
hemlocks, the dogwoods, the spruces — these are but a 
few of the aristocratic American tree families found in 


this book. 
Cloth Bound, size 12 x 834”, 216 pages. 


Send your order today for prompt delivery. 
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PARSNIPS, other than those needed for earlier use, will keep perfectly 
undug in the ground until Spring. 

FALLEN apples and wormy fruits should be raked up and buried to help 
check the over-wintering of pests. 

POT UP parsley and other mints intended for growing in the kitchen 
window for Winter use. 

SINCE trees cannot begin to heal wounds until Spring pruning done now 
will produce cuts which will be open to injury or extension through 
drying by Winter cold and wind. 

IT IS well to wash gourds and dip them in some mild disinfectant before 
waxing or lacquering. Handle gourds with both hands being careful 
not to scratch or bruise them. 

STORE even the smallest quantity of spray material for use next year. 
Tight containers, dry storage conditions and accurate labels are essen- 
tial. 

LIBERAL amounts of bone meal dug into the soil this Autumn aug- 
mented by fully decomposed compost applied in Spring will tend to 
offset any shortage of complete fertilizer next year. 

REMOVING dead, diseased or broken branches and twigs may prevent 
the spread of a serious disease of the American holly. Pruning cuts and 
all mechanical injuries to holly bark should be treated with an anti- 
septic such as orange shellac. Burning any fallen leaves may also help. 

THE REMOVAL of brown insect galls from spruces is beneficial from 
the point of view of appearance but will not aid in controlling the 
insects. Control follows dormant spraying in the Spring with miscible 
oil or lime sulfur according to manufacturers’ directions. 

WHEN buying lily bulbs have the dealer specify the proper depth at 
which bulbs of each kind should be planted. They can be set somewhat 
deeper where the soil is very light. The idea is to get the roots down 
into continually moist but always well-drained soil. 

IF THE branches or vines hanging loose from a wall are cut off this 
Autumn, danger of Winter storms tearing the plants from their sup- 
ports will be avoided. For the sake of human safety thorny branches 
of climbing roses which extend over walks should also be removed. 

WHEN cleaning up the garden remember that fertilizers will be scarce 
next year. Save all possible vegetable refuse for composting. Corn 
stalks thrown on the ground can be cut into manageable lengths with 
a spade. 

OUTDOOR chrysanthemum plants can be transplanted or potted for 
decorative use indoors or out after the flower buds show color. Water 
the plants thoroughly a day in advance of digging. Those potted may 
be wintered in a frame to provide planting stock next Spring. 

















Rihoun | ilies 


Perfectly hardy, these lilies are strong 
with long, handsome leaves. From 3 to 5 
feet tall, Rubrums have great loose sprays 
of magnificent, delicately scented flowers. 
They thrive in full sun or partial shade, 
are carmine pink suffused white with vivid 
red speckles. Petals curve back and are 
ruffled at the edges, exquisite for. cutting. 


SOc each. $1.35 for 3. $5.00 per dozen. 





Send for our Autumn Catalogue listing other 
lilies, tulips, iris, flowering bulbs and plants. 


owertield 


—___. 14 Parkside Avenue + Flowerfield, Long Island, N. ae 
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Photo by Paul Hadley. 


Picking Apples and Pears 


HEN an apple or a pear is ready to pick, it can be separated from the spur without breaking the stem 

by lifting it-in the hand with or without a slight rotating motion. Careless picking sometimes results 
in breaking the fruit spur of the tree, which cuts down the growing surface and reduces succeeding crops, 
or in pulling out the stem of the fruit, which opens the way for decay. 

As most varieties of apples become mature, the ground color changes from green to a lighter shade and 
eventually to yellowish. With most varieties, the time to pick is when the first signs of yellowing begin to 
appear. However, this is not always true with some varieties — Golden Grimes, Jonathan, and Yellow 
Newtown — and with red bud sports developed in recent years. 

Approaching maturity, the apple continues to increase in size but loses acidity and increases in sweet- 
ness. Carbohydrates are largely in the form of starch, which is almost all converted into sugar as the fruit 
ripens. Ripening may occur either before or after harvest, and is marked by softening and an increase in 
juiciness and aroma. An apple left on the tree too long becomes soft, tasteless, and mealy. 

Pears have the finest flavor when they are not allowed to remain on the tree until they are dead ripe. 
Fruit intended to be eaten out of the hand is best gathered after the seeds have turned black but before 
the pears are colored. Stored in a cool room the Fall varieties will ripen in a week or ten days, when they 
will be highly flavored, juicy and delicious. Pears allowed to become over-ripe soon decay at the heart. 
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BRIGHTER DAYS FOR SOLDIER PATIENTS 


EAR EDITOR — 


In the September 1 number of Horticulture the word “‘pathetic’’ was applied to garden clubs which 

could think of no Winter work to do and therefore felt they must disband. ‘‘Pathetic’’ is a word 
hardly strong enough for such groups of women when there are innumerable things to be done for the sick 
men in the hospitals. 

All of the sailors and soldiers will appreciate cut flowers, of course, but there are many things which 
club members can supply to keep hands busy—things which do not necessitate actual gardening, but which 
will surely appeal to men interested in plant life. 

It is entertaining to watch the daily progress of a seed under glass. A small flat may be turned into a 
box of perfumes by planting herb seeds. As the plants become sizable and must be transferred to pots, the 
herbs become of more value as condiments. They are particularly precious now, as there will be few, if any, 
herb seeds for sale inside of two years. This statement comes from many wholesale dealers in herb seeds. So 
give the sick man a flat filled with something that will be a joy to look upon and also of decided use. 

A fish aquarium from the five-and-ten-cent store makes a good terrarium. Club members can easily 
fill them. Until December, club members can gather dried grasses, certain leaves and many kinds of seed 
containers to be made into artistic arrangements. And those arrangements suggest a contest. Likewise the 
dried materials can be easily gilded or silvered, rendering them particularly fitting for the coming holiday 
season. 

As these suggestions drift further and further away from gardening and lean more towards the crafts 
side of plant life, costume jewelry may be thought of. Any club member can gather small nuts, which when 
shellacked become popular necklaces. Always remember to collect nuts which will not lose their shape when 
shellacked. Novelty jewelry shops have discovered the suitable kinds. Picked before wholly ripe, the beaked 
hazel nut, lacquered, and with a small safety pin at the back, makes a unique brooch. There are many other 
fruits and nuts which have not generally been used. A little thought as to design and an entirely new style of 
costume jewelry may be devised. 

A short time ago I saw a necklace strung with many kernels of Indian corn. It was most attractive. To 
make such a necklace, the kernels must be strung when the ear of corn is newly ripened, for otherwise they 
harden quickly and are difficult to push a needle through. Another necklace was made of sunflower seeds 
shellacked, and was wholly unique. Perhaps some man in the hospital has lived on a farm, where he learned 
to make the crude but amusing cornstalk fiddles. The plant world will furnish stems and stalks suitable for 
blowpipes, willow whistles and other things. 

Nearly every sailor can sew. Give him “‘the tools,’’ an oblong of bright colored cloth with some pine 
cones and the club members will be begging for the pillow. Or give him a bright colored gauze material, 
from which to evolve a container for cones dipped in a solution to produce vari-colored flames. From the pine 
cone also comes the popular ‘“‘doodle-bug.’’ Do not forget the pomander orange or the comfort apple. The 
latter spice ball came into being when the early Colonials, having no oranges, substituted an apple. 

Then there is the all-Winter occupation, the useful craft side of gourds. Everyone is growing gourds, all 
sizes and shapes. There are a number of easy treatments by which to preserve and polish the gourds and 
when this work has been done almost anything may be made from these fruits. For years gourd nests hung 





























and were occupied in the old-fashioned 
garden which my mother, Alice Morse 
Earle, has made known to many readers. 
Also, in that garden was a crude outdoor 
faucet and beside it hung both a gourd and 
coconut dipper; today, after 60 years, they 
have an honored space in our Summer 
camp. 

My grandmother used nothing but a 
polished gourd darning ball and the “‘hired 
man’’ smoked a gourd pipe while he tucked 
small white gourds into the hens’ nests to 
coax a larger supply of eggs. There is noth- 
ing to the making of a nest egg, save the 
rubbing on of a preservative. It would be 
impossible to describe the strange-shaped 
birds fashioned from gourds. Small gourds, 
gilded and strung, have proven a novelty 
on a Christmas tree, but as there are books 
and articles with long lists of the gourd 
craft work, anyone can consult them and 
benefit thereby. 

By all means send flowers whenever 
possible throughout the Winter, but other 
things are needed and these suggestions 
may encourage garden club members to do 
more for the soldiers and sailors than they 
have yet contemplated. These men will 
welcome such ways to relieve the heavy- 
hanging hours. 

—Alice Earle Hyde. 


Waterbury, Conn. 


The Hardy Lily Situation— 


Some kinds are plentiful, some are 
scarce and some are out of the market 


HE bulbs of garden lilies available for 

planting this Autumn are being taken 
from American soil. Naturally, this restric- 
tion as to sources is having its result in 
shortages of some kinds. No longer are 
bulbs of such kinds as Lilium auratum, 
L. browni colchesteri, L. dauricum luteum, 
L. elegans, L. rubellum, L. japonicum, 
L. hansoni and L. speciosum coming in 
from the Orient. 

Much the same is true as regards the 
lilies which formerly came from Europe. 
Therefore, L. browni, L. cernuum, L. chal- 
cedonicum, L. croceum, L. monadelphum, 
L. pyrenaicum, L. pumilum, Red Star, L. 
candidum and L. testaceum are available 
only in limited supply. 

The present indications are that war- 
time reduction of European stocks will 
cause American gardeners to be dependent 
upon home-grown bulbs after hostilities 
cease. As a matter of fact, domestic stocks 
of certain lilies are already fast becoming 
adequate to meet all demands. This is 
naturally true of all native species and of 
American hybrids, but home-grown sup- 
plies of L. candidum, L. regale, L. tigri- 














certain height. 


another time. 


Boston, Mass. 








Tree Domestication 


HERE are few trees that are not better for living in man’s neighborhood. Some 

practices of civilization, the building of filling stations and lunch rooms, the 
stringing of wires alongside old planted highways, new housing in woods and 
fields of laurel, and all else done to promote industrialization, tend to destroy 
natural beauty. Yet on the whole, wherever men go, trees and all manner of plants 
go with them for use and pleasure. The farmer needs shade for his cattle and 
protects the old elm. New highways are “‘landscaped’’ and look odd enough to 
begin with but will improve with age. New homesteaders plant trees around their 
bare houses. And all that is planted automatically gets attention from time to time. 


Trees will look out for themselves. Like most things that cost little, they are 
worth little when weighed against other projects. But as as long as they are left 
standing they get more training than is consciously realized. If they come up in 
man’s way, they are thinned out when small. Limbs that grow to be a nuisance 
are hacked off. Where cattle can reach them they are trimmed neatly up to a 


In time these casual attentions are refined. Wire men lop off one side of a tree. 
Intelligent people follow with balanced clipping all around. The result is worth 
going miles to see on the roads near Granby, Mass. 


Where windows are darkened, limbs are taken out, leaving a framed view. 
Vistas are cut for the sake of a breeze. In one way or another, man does a 
great deal toward training his trees the way they should go, a little now, more 


Because this process is unconscious it is not thought of as arboriculture. Even 
after years of such interference, the trees are considered to be altogether “‘natural.’’ 
This is downright refusal to face the facts, of course, but that does not matter. 
The trees are better for being trained and pruned to make them go as man wants 
them to go. It is more honest to think frankly about what should be done to fit 
the plants into the places we want them to be and not to let chance make our 
decisions for us. In the end, the results will be better for trees and man. 


—Fletcher Steele. 














num, L. pumilum, L. formosanum and 
other popular kinds are also building up 
rapidly. 

In spite of any deficiencies, interrup- 
tions of world trade by the war will prob- 
ably have a beneficial effect on the hardy 
lily as a garden plant. Freshly dug bulbs 
delivered to the planter promptly in a 
plump state will establish themselves more 
readily and check the loss of bulbs which 
has been so discouraging to lily planters in 
the past. It is now recognized that drying 
out in storage or transit is damaging to th: 
bulbs. 

Another advantage of having commer- 
cial stocks of bulbs within quick shipping 
distance is that planting at the right time 
will follow. In general, the best date fo: 
planting is early enough in Autumn to 
permit reéstablishment of the bulbs in their 
new locations before Winter. The exact 
time, however, varies from species to spe 
cies, depending upon when their rest period 
arrives. With some kinds such as the Ma 
donna lily the rest period is late Summer 
while in others such as L. auratum, the 
dormant condition comes much later. The 
result has been that when bulbs of the 
latter had to be shipped from the Orient 
they usually reached here too late for out 
door planting and had to be held over unti! 
Spring. With American-grown bulbs, this 
difficulty is easily overcome. Commercial 
lily growers can ship each kind at its proper 
season. This explains why orders for mixed 
bulbs often arrive in installments. 

American production can also do much 
to help eliminate the disease problem which 
has tended to hold back the popular use of 
lilies. With the stock under better care dur- 
ing its infant stages and the employment 
of modern methods of protected and iso- 
lated culture, fewer diseased lilies will find 
their way into home gardens. The same 
care will tend towards the elimination of 
wrongly labelled lilies and give stimulus to 
plant breeding programs looking towards 
strains which will be resistant to disease 
and better adapted to American garden 
conditions. 

One of the facts which is already becom- 
ing clearer is that some of the lilies which 
have heretofore been considered choice 
Varieties are actually much better garden 
plants than many now in commerce. L. 
amabile luteum and L. Skuksan should be 
better known. All of the Backhouse hy- 
brids are charming, sturdy and infinite|y 
easier to handle than the Martagons. 
Scottiz and L. Scottie hybrids, Fire King 
and some of Miss Preston's hybrids are 
more showy than any of the L. umbellatum 
or L. elegans group and just as easy t 
grow. IT. A. Havemeyer and its seedlings 
are, while different from L. auratum and 
L. speciosum, equally beautiful, flower at 
the same season, and are much easier for the 
gardener to handle. 
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PLANTING TABLE OF HARDY LILIES 








L. dauricum wilsoni 


(L. d. pardinum) 


L. elegans 


L. formosanum, 
Price’s variety 


L. formosanum, 
late white variety 


L. hansoni 


L. henryi 


L. humboldti 
magnificum 


L. martagon album 


L. Maxwill 


L. pardalinum 
giganteum 
L. regale 


L. speciosum rubrum 


L. superbum 


L. pumilum 
(L. tenuifolium) 


L. testaceum 


L. tigrinum 


L. tigrinum splendens 


L. umbellatum 


L. washingtonianum 


L. willmottiz 








Hanson 


Henry 


Humboldt 


White Martagon 


Leopard 


Regal 


American Turkscap 


Coral 


Nankeen 


Tiger 


Tiger 


Western Orangecup 


Washington 


Miss Willmott’s 


5 inches 


4 inches 


6-8 inches 


6-8 inches 


6 inches 


8 inches 


5 inches 


6 inches 


8 inches 


8-10 inches 


7 inches 


8 inches 


8 inches 


4 inches 


4 inches 


6 inches 


7 inches 


6 inches 


6-8 inches 


6 inches 


3-6 feet 
1-2 feet 

1 foot 
4-6 feet 


2-4 feet 


5-6 feet 


5 feet 


3-5 feet 
5-6 feet 
5-6 feet 
3-5 feet 
3-4 feet 
3-6 feet 


1-2 feet 


4-5 feet 
4-5 feet 


4-5 feet 


2-2 feet 
3-5 feet 


3-6 feet 


Early August 


June and July 


Late July 


August to October 


Late June 


July and August 


June and July 


Mid-June 

Mid-July 

July 

July 

August and 
September 


July 


May and June 


June and July 


August and 
September 


September 


June 


June 


July and August 
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Depth to Flowering 
Botanical Name Common Name Plant Height Season Remarks 

L. amabile Korean 6 inches 114-3 feet Late June Grenadine-red, black spotted flowers of Turk’s 
cap shape. Excellent for the early border or 
large rock garden. 

L. browni Brown's 8-10 inches 3 feet Late June and Fragrant trumpet-shaped white and purple 

: Early July flowers with chocolate-colored stamens and 
pistil. Does best if shaded part of the day. 

L. canadense Canada 5 inches 3-6 feet June and July Color red or yellow with black spots. Plant in 
sun; ideal for woodland planting. 

L. candidum Madonna 2 inches 3-5 feet Juneand July Color pure white. Must have lime and sunny 
spot. Use sand under and over bulbs. Plant 
early. 

L. concolor Morning-star 4 inches 2-2% feet June and July Color rich crimson-scarlet. Follows the Coral 


lily in season of bloom. Excellent in the rock 
garden. 

Its numerous upward-facing orange-colored 
blooms flushed with yellow and apricot are 
borne on sturdy stems. 

Colors yellow, orange and red. Numerous vari- 
eties are listed. Sun or shade. Fine for rock 
garden. 

A dwarf, early-blooming variety with red 
purple flower markings. Is considered to be 
hardier than the white variety. 

A late-blooming variety with pure white 
flowers somewhat resembling L. regale but 
with longer and more constricted trumpets. 


Color yellow spotted brown. Fragrant. Sun or 
shade. One of the easiest lilies to grow. 

Color apricot- yellow lightly spotted. Likes rich 
soil but otherwise indifferent. Often called 
“Yellow Speciosum.”’ 

Color orange spotted deep purple. Grows best in 
open woodland. Often difficult to establish. 

Bears many small white blooms of Turk’s cap 
shape. Grows best and persists longer in light 
shade. 


Recurved orange-red flowers with black spots 
hanging from a pyramidal raceme. An ex- 
ceptionally vigorous, free-flowering hybrid 
of great garden adaptability. 

Color bright orange spotted crimson. Magnifi- 
cent new strain that is dependable. 

White marked with pink outside. Universally 
popular; fragrant and dependable. Easy 
from seed. 

Color rosy white spotted crimson. Cover the 
bulbs with sandy soil. Speciosum varieties 
force easily in the conservatory. 

Color reddish orange spotted darker. Moist, 


well-drained soil. Endures lime, sun or semi- 
shade. 


Color dazzling scarlet-red. Plant in sun. The 
easiest lily to flower. A rock garden gem. 
Golden Gleam is an improved form, identical 
with the species except in color. 

Color Nankeen yellow. Grows best when pro- 
tected with a ground cover. A lime lover. 
Plant early. 


Color orange with darker spots. Old-fashioned 
favorite that takes care of itself when culti- 
vated or wild. 

Color orange-red with shining black spots. 
Bulbs like a ground cover. 

Over a dozen varieties available in tones of 
apricot, gold, orange, red and blood red. 
Very free-flowering. 

White with purple spots spreading to make 
mature blooms orchid-colored. Moist, 
drained soil and partial shade. Endures lime. 


Color orange-red. Cannot endure lime; plant 
in sun or partial shade. 
























HAVE an entertaining letter from Miss 

Clara M. Jelinek of Shakopee, Minn., 
in which she tells of a gardening season 
filled with interesting experiments and un- 
expected developments. She gave me a new 
thought when she told about using kohl- 
rabi as a substitute for radishes. It appears 
that the kohlrabi balls are put in the ice 
chest a few hours before dinner. When 
they are taken out they are sliced into thin 
wafers and, according to Miss Jelinek, are 
found to be deliciously crisp and cool. This 
is a plan to be experimented with in sec- 
tions where kohlrabi grows well and is of 
particular interest right now because kohl- 
rabi is likely to be particularly good in the 
Fall, at a time when radishes have disap- 
peared from many gardens. 


ISS JELINEK uses wild ginger to 

make a groundcover under red 
cedars and says that the effect is beautiful. 
I have received a number of enthusiastic 
reports about wild ginger. Probably it 
makes its appeal because of its heart-shaped 
velvety leaves, a soft green in color and 
attractive throughout the Summer. 

There may be less unanimity of opinion 
as respects Miss Jelinek’s liking for ox-eyed 
daisies which she has sown over an entire 
bank leading down to her lake. Of course, 
she had a real purpose ir using this plan, 
inasmuch as the bank is too steep to be 
mowed. According to Miss Jelinek when 
seen from the water on a moonlight night, 
the bank seems covered with snow, and 
these daisies have done their part in keep- 
ing down the weeds which otherwise 
would grow there. My correspondent’s 
enthusiasm appears in the last line of her 
letter, ‘‘with nature doing her part and we 
doing ours, is not this a grand and glorious 
country to live in!” 


HAVE just had an invitation from 

C. M. Shipman of the Western Reserve 
Historical Society to visit Lawnfield, the 
home of former President James A. Gar- 
field at Mentor, Ohio. Mr. Shipman tells 
me that the Garfield home which was 
established in 1832 is now a museum. 

In addition to the remarkable collection 
of documents, paintings and furniture 
within the home, the ten acres of grounds 
are the site of an arboretum composed of 
mature specimens of many kinds of trees. 
There are Asiatic elms made interesting by 
their strangely cut leaves or interesting 
columnar habits. A plant of the fastigiate 
English oak stands like a great Lombardy 
poplar 75 feet high. Another specimen 
which always interests and perplexes visi- 
tors is a bald cypress with light green foli- 
age and pyramidal habit. Redbuds, dog- 
woods and forms of beech abound. In all, 


a hundred kinds of trees have been identi- 
fied and labelled. 

The story behind this interesting col- 
lection is that President Garfield was deeply 
interested in trees. While in office he con- 
tinued to add to his collection by acquir- 
ing kinds brought from far places by agents 
of the United States Department of Agri- 


- culture. The fact that the arboretum has 


come down to the present in such good 
condition is a credit to the Garfield family’s 
gardeners who have had the trees in charge 
during the intervening years. 


T IS easy to understand the present agi- 

tation in England for the home saving 
of vegetable seeds. Vegetable gardening 
over there has a much more serious aspect 
than it has in the United States, in spite 
of all of our talk about victory gardens. 

But even under war-time conditions the 
laws of genetics are not suspended. Dr. 
F. W. Sansome, a British geneticist, has 
felt it necessary to point out to well mean- 
ing English gardeners in the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle that time and labor spent on col- 
lecting seeds in home gardens may be 
wasted unless some of the finer points of 
plant breeding and seed selection are un- 
derstood. For instance, against the current 
advice that cabbage plants may be pre- 
vented from contamination by foreign pol - 
len by enclosing them in a veil of muslin. 
Dr. Sansome states that pollen grains of 
cabbage may pass four abreast through 
linen. 

After outlining other bits of technique, 
Dr. Sansome goes on to explain that selec- 
tion is really a specialist’s job and needs 
adequate experience, but the raising of 
seeds of an established variety for ones own 
use is often possible. His advice to garden- 
ers is that they take seeds from those pods 
or fruits which contain the fewest seeds but 
are borne on plants having a good crop of 


Franklinia alatamaha, photographed 
August 1, 


normal pods or fruits. As he points out, a 
pea-pod containing two or three seeds on 
a plant having pods with eight to 10 seeds 
will produce the best crop the next year. 
Similarly, a tomato containing 20 seeds 
will give better plants the next year than 
one containing 200 seeds. 


HUBARB, known to some as pie- 
plant, is not a subject that has received 
much attention at the hands of plant breed- 
ers, though from time to time, new sorts, 
possibly arising as chance seedlings, have 
appeared in the past. In the main, cata- 
logues confine their listings to the age old 
Linnzus and Myatts Victoria, the latter a 
late sort of especially rick color. Once in a 
while one may come across the other Eng- 
lish varieties Champagne, and Royal Al- 
bert, the former much used for forcing in 
England. Another variety and new in com- 
parison, is The Sutton, first introduced 
abroad 40 years ago. While I have not seen 
it in decades, I still remember its monster 
stalks, almost as thick as a man’s forearm. 
I latterly discovered through a Minne- 
sota nursery catalogue, that Canada was 
responsible for three new rhubarbs, one 
called MacDonald, originating at Mac- 
Donald College, Quebec, the others Ruby 
and Canada Red, coming from the Cen- 
tral Experimental Farm. The two last 
named are described as red all through. | 
planted a root of each last April, but un- 
fortunately Canada Red was infected with 
the rot that at times decimates rhubarb 
and after starting well it suddenly col- 
lapsed. The others are certainly remark- 
able growers, for contrary to accepted rules 
for the first season, I ventured to make a 
pulling recently. 

Both sorts are red all through and of 
fine flower, Ruby being less acid than the 
average. MacDonald apparently is an espe- 
cially strong grower. In Minnesota, four- 
foot growths have been pulled four months 
after planting, but I opine plenty of 
‘“‘muck’’ was applied to the soil before- 
hand. 


HAVE just received the accompanying 

illustration showing a spray of Frank- 
linia alatamaha from the Hemlock Arbo- 
retum, ‘Far Country,’’ in Germantown, 
Philadelphia. The interesting point about 
this bloom is the fact that it appeared this 
year on August 1. In previous years flowers 
have not opened, for the most part, until 
August 15. It will be noticed that several 
additional buds are ready to open when 
their turn comes. Probably the tree will 
have blooms on it until frost, about No- 
vember | in the Philadelphia section. This 
late-flowering habit makes the Franklin- 
iana a highly valuable subject for Autumn 
gardens. 
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Borax for Beets 
ORTICULTURAL aattention is 
being focused on borax to an aston- 

ishing degree. As has been related in Horti- 
culture, borax has been found of great 
value in eradicating poison ivy, and it 
seems likely to be equally important as a 
means of preventing the spread of rag- 
weed. We find, however, that its influence 
is not wholly destructive by any means. 
Quite the contrary. Experiments recently 
made in Wisconsin demonstrated that un- 
der some conditions it will greatly improve 
the production of vegetables, particularly 
beets. In one instance the best yield was 
increased 25 per cent. At the same time it 
aided in reducing the amount of black spot 
disease. 

In the particular part of Wisconsin, 
however, where these experiments were 
made the soil is neutral or slightly alka- 
line, and the need for boron is apparently 
greater than the need for ordinary ferti- 
lizer. 


Use of Salt Ill-Advised 


OR years garden makers have applied 

salt to their asparagus beds in the belief 
that it helped to increase the crops. It is true 
that this assumption has often been ques- 
tioned, but even so, its supposed value in 
keeping down weeds has contributed to its 
continued use. Now, even this theory has 
been found erroneous. Investigations at the 
Iowa State College revealed that salt was 
effective in killing broad-leaf plants such 
as pigweed and lambs-quarter, but that it 
only stunted grass, which quickly recov- 
ered after a rain. The final report states: 
“We found no evidence that salt benefits 
asparagus.” 


Fertilizing Raspberries 

HERE is no evidence that either phos- 

phorus or potash can be used profitably 
on raspberry planting. At least, that is true 
in Michigan, according to a circular from 
the state college. On the other hand, nitro- 
genous fertilizers, such as nitrate of soda, 
and sulphate of ammonia were found bene- 
ficial. The report shows that the best time 
for applying these fertilizers is in early 
Spring, about the time growth starts, and 
that it gives best results when evenly dis- 
tributed fairly close to the rows but not 
applied directly on the hills or crowns of 
the plants. 


Bees Killed by Poisonous Sprays 

T HAS long been known that great 

numbers of bees will be destroyed if fruit 
trees are sprayed with arsenate of lead when 
in bloom. The death rate is likely to be 
greatest when sprays are applied shortly 
after the petals unfold and lowest if it is 
put on the tree just before the petals fall. 
However, evidence now shows that bees 
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may be killed even when the trees are not 
in bloom if arsenate of lead remains on the 
leaves. Probably the bees get the poison 
when they seek water which may be found 
on the foliage. This fact may account for 
losses which have puzzled amateurs. 








A New Word Is Born 


OW many gardeners are familiar 

with the word “‘pesticide’’? Not 
many, probably, for it is a brand 
new word—too new to be found in 
the dictionaries. It is a perfectly good 
word, however. It is being used in 
the interpretation of scientific re- 
search and will be found useful by 
amateurs because it can be employed 
to describe any material which serves 
to control both insect pests and 
fungus diseases. No longer will it be 
necessary to say that a certain mate- 
rial can be used both as a fungicide 
and insecticide, or to say that it is a 
combined insecticide and fungicide. 
One word tells the story now— 
“pesticide.”’ Thus, a new word has 
been born, one which amateurs and 
scientific men alike will find fitting 
well into their horticultural vocabu- 
laries. 




















Chemical for Cormels 
XPERIENCED gladiolus growers 
know that the cormels of many vari- 

eties fail to germinate satisfactorily, even 
though they may have been stored in a suit- 
able place and seem to be in perfect condi- 
tion. The reason is not easily explained, 
but experience has shown that germination 
can be greatly increased by using the chemi- 
cal known as ethylene chlorohydrin before 
planting. 


Removing Grape Leaves 


UESTIONS are always received at this 
time of year about removing grape 
leaves so that the sun can reach the fruit, 
the belief being common that this practice 
will cause the grapes to mature more satis- 
factorily. This notion is a mistaken one. 
Grapes will ripen even in a black bag, 
showing that light is not necessary for the 
development of color in this fruit. This, 
of course, is contrary to the effects on apples 
and other tree fruits, which need sunlight 
to give them their true color. 

Removing the leaves from grape vines 
is a harmful rather than a beneficial proc- 
ess, because it causes the grapes to ripen 
more slowly and to have a lower sugar con- 
tent that otherwise would be true. The 
result is just the same, of course, when the 
foliage is reduced by hand or by the activ- 
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ity of insects. This fact is emphasized in 
the publication of the New Jersay State 
Horticultural Society, which states, “Every 
effort should be made to maintain ample 
and vigorous leaf surfaces throughout the 
growing season.”’ 


Saving Plant Food 


WO recent developments in methods 

of plant food application promise to 
aid materially in achieving a better and 
more economical use of fertilizer. The 
first of these methods, that of burying the 
fertilizer eight or nine inches deep at the 
time of plowing, can also result in con- 
siderable saving of labor. 

Manure has been plowed under as a 
traditional practice. There has been hesi- 
tancy, however, to bury chemical ferti- 
lizers, for fear of losing them by leaching. 
Tests made by the New York Agricultural 
Experiment Station and others have shown 
that such loss is not sustained. What actu- 
ally happens is that burying puts the fer- 
tilizer down where the roots of crops may 
most easily use it. Placed at a point where 
the soil is moist, the plant food elements 
go into solution and thus become available. 

In dry periods, dissolved fertilizer actu- 
ally moves upward in the soil. Therefore, 
it is in very dry years that this method of 
plowing or digging in of fertilizer will 
prove most effective. Two methods of 
application are used. Some growers broad- 
cast the fertilizer and then dig it in. Others 
place the plant food in bands at the bot- 
toins of the furrows or trenches. 

The other advance in plant feeding saves 
fertilizer by first dissolving it in water and 
then applying the solution to the soil in 
which the plants are growing. Thus the 
loss incurred from fertilizer lying undis- 
solved in dry surface soil is avoided. At the 
same time any possible injury to the plants 
from high concentrations of chemicals is 
also avoided. 


Crickets Which Eat Strawberries 
R. H, J. RAHMLOW, editor of 
Wisconsin Horticulture says that 

crickets frequently eat Fall bearing straw- 
berries. This statement may explain in- 
juries which have puzzled amateur straw- 
berry growers. A cricket on the hearth may 
appeal to man’s sentimental nature, but ap- 
parently a cricket is in the wrong place 
when it gets into the garden. Mr. Rahm- 
low’s remedy is a poisonous bran mash 
made as follows: six pounds of bran, one- 
quarter pound of Paris green, one quart of 
cheap molasses, and three-fourths gallon 
of water. He advises spreading this mash 
on thinly that there will be no lumps to 
attract birds or animals. The crickets will 
soon find the smallest particles and dis- 


appear. 
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Greatest Garden Book Bargain! 
Here they are:— 
PLANT HUNTING 


TWO VOLUMES 


This was Wilson’s masterpiece. In it he reviews the fascinating 
history of plant hunting, together with notes and anecdotes of 
the remarkable group of plant hunters whose work preceded his. 
In these two lavish volumes are the stories, too, of strange and 
rare plants to be found in distant parts of the world, with com- 
ments on many of China’s floral treasures introduced into this 
country. These two volumes contain scores of full-page illustra- 
tions, many of them from Wilson’s own photographs. The print- 
ing is superb. Each book has a gilt top and deckle edges. It is 
an unusual event when a fifteen dollar set of books 5 50 


like this can be purchased for five dollars. 


Formerly $15.00 NOW 


ARISTOCRATS OF THE TREES 


This superb volume, containing a frontispiece in color, is per- 
haps the most unique of all the books which Wilson wrote. It 
is a book which tree lovers, familiar with its scope, keep close 
at their elbows. Its many illustrations are a joy to picture lovers 
and its pages contain information not to be found 

anywhere else. Truly an aristocrat among books! $600 


Formerly $15.00 NOW 


ARISTOCRATS OF THE GARDEN 


TWO VOLUMES 


These beautifully printed, handsomely bound, and fully illus- 
trated books should have a place on the bookshelf of every 
garden maker who wishes to be informed about the newer trees 
and shrubs. They contain information not to be found anywhere 
else—information about trees and shrubs, many of which Wilson 
discovered or introduced into American gardens. Two de luxe 
volumes for one’s own library or for a holiday gift. The second 
volume of the set contains the newer trees and shrubs from 
foreign lands, with notes about different ways in which they 
can be used to advantage. A book based almost $500 


entirely upon Wilson’s own expeditions. 


Formerly $10.00 NOW 


THESE GREAT WILSON BOOKS at 14 PRICE or less 
Order Your Copies Now While They Are Available 


Dab =“ MORTICULTURE”’ 
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New Red Raspberry “Milton” 


NEW variety of red raspberry orig- 

inated at the state experiment station 
at Geneva, N. Y., from a cross between 
Lloyd George and Newburgh has been 
named ‘‘Milton’’. The new berry will be 
introduced this Fall by the New York State 
Fruit Testing Association at Geneva, 
which at present is the only source of 
planting stock. 

“The plants of Milton are vigorous, 
sucker freely, and appear to bear as good 
crops as other standard varieties, but com- 
parative yield records have not been taken,” 
according to Gerald L. Slate, station small 
fruit specialist, who says that the canes are 
sturdy and need no support to bear the 
crop. Winter injury of the canes has been 
slight at Geneva and not serious in a test 
planting in the Hudson valley. In this test 
planting established at Milton in 1934 
primarily to determine the susceptibility 
to mosaic of many varieties and unnamed 
selections, Milton remained free from 
mosaic during the seven years the test was 
continued, although many of the other va- 
rieties and selections were completely in- 
fected by the end of the second growing 
season. 

The berries of Milton are large and re- 
semble those of Taylor in size and shape. 
They are attractive, bright red in color, 
firm, not crumbling, mild subacid in flavor, 
and of good quality, being equal or supe- 
rior to Taylor in that respect. Milton is a 
late variety, ripening two or three days 
later than Taylor or Latham. Milton com- 
pares favorably with other red raspberry 
varieties deemed suitable for freezing. 

Milton is being introduced as a probably 
mosaic-free late variety for trial for com- 
mercial planting and home use. It appears 
to be superior to Taylor and Latham in not 
taking mosaic, and is hardier than Marcy. 
It should be tested in a limited way until 
its merits have been determined in com- 
parison with other standard varieties. 


The Puncture Vine in Kansas 


PEST in the shape of an annual weed 

that has made its appearance in this 
section in recent years is the puncture vine 
or bur nut, scientifically Tribulus terres- 
tris. While it is found mostly in dry waste 
places, it will invade cultivated areas. In 
appearance it is rather ornamental, with 
bright green, pinnate foliage and small 
yellow flowers about three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter. It is prostrate in habit 
with trailing stems. 

The seeds are enclosed in a hard bony- 
like bur with stout horns that will pene- 
trate an automobile tire and a real nuis- 
ance on playgrounds, parking lots or 
lawns. For control a careful watch should 
be exercised as it is easily pulled up with all 
the root. If the ground is not too hard, this 
should be done before the burs dry and fall 
thus being easily distributed. ‘‘An ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure,’’ can 
well be applied to this pest. 


Baldwin, Kans. —Mrs. Anna Johanning. 
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The Wild Taste in Jelly — 


ILD grapes make particularly good 

jelly. Everyone knows the taste and 
prefers it emphatically to the most refined 
and highly bred varieties. There are a few 
named horticultural varieties that are kept 
in cultivation especially because they retain 
this desirable wild flavor; among the best 
of them are Norton, Clinton, Ives, Bacchus, 
Montefiore and Herbemont. 

But grapes are not the only fruits in 
which the aboriginal wild taste can be re- 
membered and prized. Plums give us an- 
other example. Here, again, the wild flavor 
comes to attention when jelly making 
comes around. The famous beach plum of 
Cape Cod is considered by many the best 
of all plums for jelly, a preference by no 
means unconnected with the fact that the 
beach plum is incorrigibly wild. No horti- 
culturist has ever yet been able to tame it. 

Yet there are many other plums grow- 
ing wild in various parts of the country 
and several of these (not all) are similarly 
known for their superiority in the manu- 
facture of jams and jellies. Some of these 
are the Chicasaw plum, which grows 
widely through the southern states; the 
sand plum of the western plains; the Okla- 
homa plum, native to that state; the Hor- 
tulana plum, of doubtful status but found 
native in the central and southern states; 
varieties of the wildgoose type, and several 
others. It is certainly remarkable that the 
flavor of all these wild plums surpasses that 
of all the named varieties so well known in 
the orchards of the best pomologists. 

A somewhat similar situation is found 
even amongst apples, one of the oldest 
fruits in cultivation and one in which the 
flavor has been greatly modified and im- 
proved under centuries of selection. Apple 
jelly is one of the best to be found on the 
big high shelf in the cool cellar; but all 
housewives know that crabapples, the 
wildest and least refined members of the 
tribe, make the best jelly. Even the wild, 
nondescript apples of the pastures are ex- 
cellent in this rdle. 

Parallel conditions may be found in 
nearly every group of cultivated fruits. 
Gardeners and plant breeders spend their 
brains and endless labors in getting rid of 
the raw, rough, wild flavors, yet there are 
times when most persons still prefer that 
same native wild taste. It is a bit strange, 
too, that this preference should usually 
come to the point when jelly is the end 
product. For jelly making is precisely the 
manufacture in which the fundamental 
taste comes out most clearly. It may, per- 
haps, be worth while for horticulturists to 
preserve, cultivate and emphasize this de- 
sirable quality in a series of varieties bred 
along that line, as has in fact been done 
with certain varieties of grapes. The wild 
plums, and notably the beach plum, al- 
ready famous for its jelly, offer an entic- 
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Fruits which may be depended 
upon for a distinctive flavor 


ing opportunity. In the case of the apple 
the situation is already pretty well satisfied 
by such well-known crabs as Hyslop, 
Transcendent and Quaker Beauty, well es- 
tablished in every nurseryman’s catalogue. 

The jelly experts use apple mainly as a 
base for other flavors; apple pectin is 
employed to supply the body which may 
then be flavored with almost anything else, 
such as raspberry, blackberry, boysenberry 
and even peach. If one is still on the quest 
for that wild flavor he may add choke- 
cherries or black cherries (rum cherries) 
to his apple, and if the blend is properly 
proportioned, with not too much of the 
very wild ingredient, the jelly is notably 
“tasty,”” fit, indeed, for the most aristo- 
cratic of palates. 

—Frank A. Waugh. 

Amherst, Mass. 


-Dutch Elm Disease Spreads 


UTCH elm disease is becoming more 

prevalent in New England. The 
above was to be expected as reduced funds 
for eradication and control by the federal 
government and affected states were re- 
stricted to work in peripheral areas. The 
controlling of the disease now is up to the 
various localities or owners. Some may 
take the short-sighted view and wait to see 
what happens. 

The earlier history of the disease in this 
country indicates that where unchecked a 
large increase in the number of diseased 
trees is likely to result. 

It is possible that cities and towns in the 
affected area can remove and burn most of 
the dying wood this season. Local funds 
are rarely sufficient for the satisfactory pro- 
tection of shade trees. Better spraying as 
well as pruning will aid greatly in dealing 
with this serious menace. It is suggested 
that these conditions be kept in mind when 
estimates are made for tree work in 1943. 

—Dr. E. P. Felt. 


Stamford, Conn. 


Seattle Chrysanthemum Show 


RS. ERICH A. MORITZ, president 

of newly organized Amateur Chrys- 
anthemum Society, announces that the 
society's first all-amateur annual chrysan- 
themum show will be staged at the Univer- 
sity of Washington Arboretum, Seattle, 
Wash., on Saturday and Sunday, Novem- 
ber 7 and 8. The display will include an 
exhibit from the Affiliated Amateur Chrys- 
anthemum Associations of Vancouver, 
B. C., of which the society is a member, 
and from the Men’s Amateur Chrysanthe- 
mum Association of Seattle, of which Mr. 
J. Herbert Pond is the president. Dr. John 
H. Hanley, director of the Arboretum, will 
open the show Saturday at 1:30 p.m. 
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POISON IVY 


The crusade for the extermina- 
tion of poison ivy which has been 
instituted by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society is attract- 
ing wide interest. 


The discovery of new and per- 
fectly safe materials to use in the 
control of poison ivy is a long 
step forward. 


These materials are described 
and the methods to follow in 
their use are indicated in the 
new bulletin 


“What do you know 
about Poison Ivy?” 


Price 25 cents 


Com, 
Now RAGWEED 


Recent investigations suggest 
that ragweed may be controlled 
by an entirely new method 
involving the use of common 
borax. It appears possible, too, 
that borax can be used to de- 
stroy ragweed without injury to 
other plants. This discovery, if 
borne out by further experi- 
ments, has boundless possibili- 
ties and may do much to reduce 
hay fever suffering. 


Eradication by all methods is 
given full consideration in the 
new bulletin 


“Ragweed and Its 
Eradication” 


Price 10 cents 


a, 
Both these bulletins may be 
obtained from 


HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 











You can’t do better than 

plant Peonies from Brand's 

Prize-Winning Stock. Their 

beauty and fragrance will increase 

year after year. Here are three gor- 

geous Brand originations: Blanche King, 

a glowing deep pink; Hansina Brand, a 

glistening flesh-pink with salmon reflex, 

and Krinkled White, a single with broad 

pure white petals surrounding a tuft of 
golden stamens. 


All three, a $10 value, for $7.50. 


Another choice group contains: Phillippe 
Rivoire, the highest rated and _ richest 
colored of all red peonies; Le Cygne, a 
highly rated, fine creamy white of perfect 
form, and August Dessert, a large rose- 
red with white-tipped petals and golden 
stamens. 
All three for only $5.25. 


BRAND’S FRENCH LILACS, all grown 
on their own roots, at reasonable prices. 


GORGEOUS ORIENTAL POPPIES, in- 
eluding the famous Wunderkind and 
Cheerio. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, INC. 
142 E. Division Street, Faribault, Minn. 


Beautiful Catalog FREE 








FINEST GARDEN VARIETIES 


Guaranteed to Bloom 
Good tulip bulbs CAN be grown in America where 
we have every kind of soil and climate. The bulbs 
offered below have been grown for us in sections 
adapted to the purpose. 


FIVE-STAR COLLECTION 
of Long-Stemmed Darwins 
35 Bulbs in 5 Varieties All First-Size Bulbs 
7 Each in These Colors: 
Yellow, Lavender, Red, Pink, Orange 
All 35 Bulbs, $1.75 
Each variety separately bagged and labeled 
GOLDEN GLORY MIXTURE 
GIANT TRUMPET DAFFODILS 
This is a splendid collection of 
such magnificent Trumpet varie- 
ties as King Alfred, Albatross, 
and others equally fine. Distinc- 
tive enough for formal planting, 
inexpensive enough for natur- 
alizing. All nice large bulbs. 
50 Bulbs, $1.90 100 Bulbs, $3.50 
All Bulbs Guaranteed to Bloom 


GOLDFARB 


160 Eost 57th St.. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Scarborough in WESTCHESTER 


AMERICA’S LARGEST FLORIST -ESTABLISHED 1889 


You will find 
many hard-to-get 
Novelties quoted 
in our free Fall 
Bulb List. Full 
color illustra- 
tions. Write for 
your copy. 











When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 





Value of Green Manures — 


What is accomplished by 
sowing rye to plow under 


HORTAGES of commercial plant 

foods are causing gardeners to turn 
back to Nature’s way of soil enrichment. 
Her system is to return to the earth what 
came from the earth. Growth and decay 
tend to balance each other in the wild. 

On cultivated soils public health and 
good housekeeping permit only a fraction 
of plant and animal residues to disintegrate 
where they fall. However, a little care and 
work will enable the gardener to see to the 
maintenance or increase of what is known 
technically as the organic content of his 
soil, which makes conditions more suitable 
for plant growth. Coarse soils are bound 
together. Heavy soils are loosened. The 
organic residue gives up plant food, par- 
ticularly nitrogen. Air is permitted to enter 
the soil. Water is retained for the benefit of 
growing crops. In short the soil assumes 
what was formerly known as a “good 
heart.”’ 

The gardener may add organic matter 
to the soil in two forms, that which has 
been decomposed in compost piles and that 
which must break down after being added 
to the soil. Previously decomposed material 
is reminiscent of the well-rotted manure so 
often mentioned in horticultural literature. 
Added to the soil along with bone meal 
or superphosphate, immediate enrichment 
takes place and no interference with the 
growing crop occurs. 

On the other hand, if dry plant stems are 
plowed in, the same process of decomposi- 
tion which goes on in the compost pile 
must take place in the soil. Very often the 
double job of rotting mature wastes and 
growing crops at the same time are just too 
much to expect, especially on poor soil. 
Thus it is possible to bring about tempo- 
rary soil impoverishment by the addition 
of large quantities of organic wastes. 

This impoverishment can be avoided by 
sheet composting. That is, instead of being 
dug into the soil, the plant residues can be 
applied as mulches to actively growing 
crops. 

With soft green wastes the story is dif- 
ferent. Soft plant growth breaks down 
very quickly, giving up its nitrogen. These 
differences in the effect of the condition or 
stage of growth should be borne in mind 
in handling the green manure crops now 
being advocated. 

Green manure crops can do two things. 
First they can add to the humus of the soil 
by being plowed in when mature. To 
better accomplish this the land should be 
taken out of production and given the 
single task of assimilating the vegetable 
material. When this practice is followed it 
is customary to plant such legumes as 
clover, soy beans or vetch since they have 
the ability to take nitrogen from the air 
and fix it in the soil. Also, the legumes 
have relatively large roots capable of pene- 
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trating the subsoil to loosen and enrich it. 

Green manure crops can also serve an- 
other purpose, that of safeguarding present 
supplies of soil nitrogen. Rye, for instance, 
sown in vegetable gardens at this season 
will catch and hold nitrates which would 
otherwise leach away. This, in addition to 
the prevention of surface erosion, will be 
the principle benefit of Winter rye sown 
now to be turned under in a soft condition 
in Spring. Such a crop will add little to the 
humus content of soil as compared with 
the same crop turned under later in the 
season in a more mature condition. 

In fact a self-sown crop of chickweed 
left standing over Winter and dug in in the 
Spring will probably prove just as effective 
in preventing erosion and safeguarding 
nitrogen. 


Growing Perennial Onions 
EVERAL of our friends who have 


never done gardening until this Sum- 
mer are greatly intrigued by our peren- 
nial onions. These hardy onions have 
indeed been very satisfactory over a long 
period of years. Before our lawn shows 
green in the Spring the tender, mild, long 
white shoots or scallions begin pushing 
up, no bulbs ever being formed in this type 
of onion. 

Whether or not you intend to garden 
after the war is won, it will pay you to 
have a few clumps of these onions, which 
will produce for you annually year after 
year—as long as a part of your planting 
is left each year. Select some corner of your 
garden plot, or herb garden if you have 
one, for these onions; just any two-by- 
two nook where they will not be dis- 
turbed by the plowman. 

You may buy the kind that produces 
globes of black seed in early Summer at 
the tops of the stalks, or you may want the 
kind that produces sets at the tops of the 
stalks. Either kind attains a remarkable 
growth when planted in August and left 
untouched until Spring. Here in the North 
they should be covered lightly with leaves 
or straw over Winter. If you are fortunate 
enough to have friends who have these 
onions in their garden, you may be remem- 
bered with a few seeds or sets. 

Plant either seeds or sets in deep trenches, 
filling in soil as the plants grow. This 
makes for longer scallions. We thin ours 
by using every other plant the following 
Spring as needed. One of our plantings is 
eight years old; another planting (in the 
herb bed) is in its third year, and this 
August we started another planting. Oh, 
yes, break the clumps of sets apart when 
planting and place the little sections about 
six inches apart in the trench. 


—Portia Gilpin. 
Wheaton, IIl. 
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Sweet Rocket as a Weed 


EAR EDITOR—In a recent num- 

ber of Horticulture, Mr. Ross writes 
about how easy it is to grow sweet or 
Dames rocket. I quite agree with him. At 
first I had only one plant with a lovely 
pink tinted blossom nearly as large as a 
hardy phlox bloom. Now I have several 
colors and it has spread over a large space 
in a meadow. 

The farmers do not like the plant mixed 
with the hay and a number of years ago 
a gardener at Delhi pulled some roots of 
sweet rocket from his garden and threw 
them into the Delaware river. They floated 
down and caught on an island in the mid- 
dle of the river. Now in early Summer the 
island is beautiful but the plants have 
spread at least 15 miles down the river, 
climbing banks and islands on the way, 
and no one seems very much pleased with 
them. I should say that sweet rocket is in 
the same class as Bouncing Bet, Hardy 
Sunflower and Sedum sarmentosum, all 
liable to become troublesome weeds. 


—Jennie Young. 
Hamden, N. Y. 


Combating Iris Borers 


EAR EDITOR—The simplest way 
to master iris borers is just drowning 
them in water. In mid-Summer when all 
my furnace ash tubs are empty, a few of 
them are set, half-filled with water, beside 
the iris bed. The iris clumps are dug, 
shaken and thrust into the tubs. It is easy 
to attach name tags to each bundle with 
twine. I leave them in the water for 24 
hours. 
I replant the next day or the second day. 
In the sand in the tubs, when the water is 
carefully tipped out, lie the handsome pink 
and white grubs. They are the best of bass 
bait, if one has a fisherman in the family. 
Then the irises go back in the ground 
relieved of pests. 
—Emily Johnson. 


Pittston, Pa. 


Old Yellowwood Trees 
EAR EDITOR—Permit me to some- 


what enlarge on your answer to the 
question about yellowwood trees in a re- 
cent issue. These trees do not bloom, as a 
rule until between 15 and 20 years old. 
Some 50 years ago a large number were 
imported from the West and they made a 
beautiful show for some years, but un- 
fortunately most owners did not observe 
a tendency to divide the trunks; either two 
growing apart leaving a ‘“V”’ shape cavity 
or a large bough increasing in size so rap- 
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idly that it formed a second trunk. Because 
of this habit most of the trees split and died. 

Fortunately, we saw this tendency and 
fastened an iron rod, one end of which 
passed through one trunk and was fastened 
outside and the other end was passed 
through the other trunk, so that the trunks 
could not split asunder. 

The tree is now about 60 years old and 
blossoms beautifully every third year. One 
or two branches have blooms in the first 
and second year, but the whole tree blooms 
only every three years, when it is a moun- 
tain of white. 

—Katharine P. Loring. 


Prides Crossing, Mass. 


Again the Roving Gardener 


EAR EDITOR—The “‘Roving Gar- 

dener’” in Horticulture, August 1, 
plans to enclose his fig tree in chicken 
wire and fill with leaves. That seems a good 
idea as far as it goes, but I fear he will be 
terribly disappointed in the Spring. When 
the rains soak those leaves and they freeze 
hard, will it not be “‘good-bye”’ to the fig 
tree? However, there is a way to avoid this 
result. After the wire is filled with dry 
leaves, bring it together at the top to form 
a ridge, cover with canvas or a discarded 
awning and fasten in any convenient way 
down the sides. 

Some of us in the higher Piedmont sec- 
tion of Virginia have to treat our crepe 
myrtles that way, especially while they are 
young. That is the protection I am plan- 
ning to give my Franklinia tree, which was 
badly killed back last Winter in heavy 
sleets. 

—Ethel Bohannon. 


Culpeper, Va. 


Double Shasta Daisies 
EAR EDITOR -— Kenneth Hough- 


ton’s interesting notes on that excel- 
lent variety Esther Read (Horticulture, 
September 1) reminds me of the thrill I 
had when I first saw batches of it in Eng- 
land some 15 years ago. The most success- 
ful grower of it there told me that he found 
it succeeded best with a little shade, which 
also made the stems rather longer. This 
variety is not happy under our mid-Sum- 
mer blazing sun and would no doubt be 
much finer under canvas. I imported stock 
after seeing it abroad but, like all Shasta 
types, it is not easy to bring in without 
losses from rot. I had no trouble wintering 
it but it virtually bloomed itself to death. 
It is immensely popular as a market flower 
abroad. Great numbers are seen in the great 
Covent Garden Market in London and fair 
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quantities at the noted Aalsmere Market 
in Holland. They always bring prices at 
least quadruple those of the finest single 
kinds, which are of a size unknown in 
America. 

Esther Read succeeds well in some parts 
of this country but not, I find, in New 
England. However, the newer Mount 
Shasta succeeds wonderfully well. It has 
flowers equal in size to Esther Read, fully 
double, and with much longer stems. This 
variety has proved very hardy with me. It 
does not die in Winter and the stems are ap- 
preciably longer than those of Esther Read. 
It flowers heavily in late June and when 
cut down throws a heavy second crop in 
August and September. The flowers sug- 
gest those of a double pyrethrum and are 
snow white. The plants have an increase 
and vigor almost equal to those of the 
many single forms of Chrysanthemum 
maximum. 


—William N. Craig. 
Weymouth, Mass. 


Likes Hydrangea Hedges 
EAR EDITOR —I wonder if your 


readers would like to hear of a rather 
unusual hedge? I long wished to enclose 
my front lawn with hedges but funds 
were not sufficient to allow the purchase of 
shrubs necessary for the 45 feet in front 
and about 20 on each side. 

A friend donated quantities of Japanese 
barberry seedlings from under her hedge. 
These were set out in the garden and in a 
couple of years had grown large enough to 
be used for the front hedge. For the sides, 
a large bush of Hydrangea arborescens from 
the rear garden was taken up and separated, 
making enough for one side and part of the 
other. The same friend supplied enough 
from her garden to finish out and lo, we 
had the desired hedges in their youth. 

Maturity has been reached and for sev- 
eral years those side hedges, in full bloom, 
have been a ‘“‘sight to behold.’’ As the 
hydrangeas became very broad and en- 
croached on the lawn, they were restrained 
by wire fences which have disappeared 
from view. 

This hedge becomes about six feet high, 
so is not suitable where only a low hedge 
is allowable. To keep it in shape, when in 
full bloom all new growth is clipped back. 
The support of the fences will keep the 
hydrangeas from being injured by heavy 
snow. Violets, primroses, scillas, crocuses 
and other little Spring bulbs give early 
bloom under the hedges before they leaf 
out. 

—Marion P. Thomas. 


Utica, N. Y. 


firm texture, and sureness of bloom of 

hyacinth bulbs have entrenched them in 
the hearts of amateur indoor bulb cultur- 
ists. However, the scarcity of hyacinth 
bulbs and the increased cost of those avail- 
able will force many amateurs this year to 
seek a substitute variety of bulb for forcing. 
I therefore suggest the use of Scilla cam- 
panulata as a worthy substitute until hya- 
cinth bulbs are in the market in quantities 
again at a reasonable price. 

S. campanulata bulbs are grown in the 
United States and are available in ample 
quantities. There is no question any more 
as to their fine quality and they are so 
reasonable in price that the indoor culturist 
need not hesitate to order his usual number 
of bulbs for Winter flowering. 

S. campanulata flowers possess features 
similar to those of hyacinths, in addition 
to their own unique features. They meas- 
ure nearly an inch across and are similar 


|: THE past years the classic beauty, 





A SUBSTITUTE FOR HYACINTHS — 


Scilla campanulata can be forced 
readily indoors and is very handsome 


to the flowers of the hyacinth, except that 
they droop in a graceful line. Their color 
range is limited but they come in white, 
pink and an exquisite blue. 

In length of stalk they vary from 12 
to 18 inches, with the spikes sweeping 
upward in a slightly curved, soft line, 
whereas the stalk of the hyacinth is con- 
siderably shorter and vertical. I believe the 
two features that will win recognition 
among the amateurs for S. campanulata 
flowers are, first, the soft, graceful lines of 
both the stalk and the individual blooms, 
and, secondly, the absence of odor. Many 
indoor culturists dislike potted hyacinths 
because they find the heavy, pungent fra- 
grance too strong for indoors. 

Indoor culture of scilla bulbs varies little 
from the indoor culture of hyacinths and 
daffodils. When buying bulbs for potting 
in October, all of the colors should be in- 
cluded in the purchase. While I enjoy the 
range of colors, I pot more S. campanulata, 


Scilla campanulata is an excellent window garden subject. 
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Excelsior than any other variety because it 
provides a blue that is not found even 
among the tulips. 

Since the natural habitat of the scillas is 
that of the woods, they are not too particu 
lar about soil conditions. The bulbs have 
thrived best for me in a soil mixture ap 
proximating that of the woods, i.e. rich 
in leaf mold. A light sprinkling of bone 
meal may be used if leaf mold is not 
available. 

Six-inch pots should be used and after 
being cleaned thoroughly, if they need it, 
broken pottery should be placed over the 
opening at the base of the pot to provide 
necessary drainage. Enough soil to fill 
about two-thirds of the pot should be 
added. Then six or eight scilla bulbs may 
be planted and covered to one-half inch 
above their noses. One must be sure to press 
the soil firmly among the bulbs. I suggest 
the six-inch pot because it gives enough 
space to permit a rich bloom for a single 
display. Smaller pots with fewer bulbs may 
be used for narrow window sills. 

The pots should be watered and placed 
in a well-drained trench in the garden. The 
last step is covering the pots with four 
inches of soil. In order to facilitate reach 
ing the pots easily in the middle of Winter, 
it is advisable to put leaves or hay over the 
soil just before it freezes hard. 

Beginning with early February, the 
bulbs are usually rooted well enough to 
be brought indoors. In order to check the 
rooting the contents of a pot or two may 
be turned over into the hand. If the roots 
have reached the base of the pot, they are 
ready for lifting. If the pots are lifted in 
batches, rather than at one time, blooms 
may be enjoyed for a longer period. 

S. campanulata bulbs mature best in- 
doors when placed in a room that is well 
ventilated and in which the average tem- 
perature does not exceed 60 degrees Fahr- 
enheit. If placed in a room averaging 75 
to 80 degrees Fahrenheit, the top growth 
becomes spindling and the flower is very 
inferior. Pots should be watered daily and 
more often if the room temperature rises. 
Some sunlight is beneficial, although these 
bulbs do not require as much as do hya- 
cinths and daffodils. 


Dedham, Mass. 


EDITOR’S NOTE—It is no detraction from 
Mr. Russell’s interesting instructions on how 
to be happy without hyacinths to point out 
that he proposes to do so with a plant now 
known to botanists under a different name than 
that which he uses. While the name Scilla cam- 
panulata is well established in horticultural 
circles, such authorities as Dr. L. H. Baileys 
“Hortus Second’ and ‘‘Standardized Plant 
Names” insist that Mr. Russell's plant be called 
Scilla hispanica. Future catalogues will doubt- 
less make this change. At the same time, an- 
other scilla long known as S. nutans will 
properly be listed as S. nonscripta. 


HORTICULTURE 


—John L. Russell. 


































Uses for Sphagnum Moss 


N MY gardening activities, I find sphag- 

num moss so valuable that I always try 
to have a supply on hand. When I am in 
the country where it can be collected easily 
from the woods I gather it myself, but it is 
listed in nearly all the seed and garden 
catalogues, and is not expensive. I use it in 
the bottom of flower pots when I repot the 
house plants, where it keeps the soil from 
sifting through the drainage holes and it 
distributes the moisture evenly through the 
soil on top of it. 

I have also found it possible to grow 
plants well in glazed pottery which has no 
drainage holes, by putting in a layer of 
pebbles or pot shards, then a layer of sphag- 
num, before filling the pot with soil. This 
method prevents the formation of wet, 
sour soil which causes the plant roots to 
rot. 

If the glazed pot is large enough to con- 
tain a smaller clay pot, I have found it 
most satisfactory to fill the intervening 
space with sphagnum moss, which keeps 
the inside pot steady and prevents too rapid 
evaporation. 

Sphagnum moss can be cut into fine 
shreds and packed tightly into a seed flat, 
then covered with a mixture of sifted soil 
and sand for a planting medium on which 
to sow seeds. If it is very finely cut and 
well packed, the seeds can be sown directly 
on the moss, no soil being necessary. 

I propagated a particularly good French 
ivy by pinning the vines with hairpins to a 
mass of sphagnum, which was kept moist. 
Every branch produced a luxurious clump 
of roots. 

For packing plants to ship, or as gifts 
to friends, there is nothing so satisfactory. 
as damp sphagnum; it holds water without 
soaking the container, is easily wrapped 
around the roots, and it is so alive and 
resilient that it never mats down and heats. 


—Lenore E. Thompson. 
Belfast, Me. 


Drying Lima Beans 


READ with interest a note in a recent 

issue about the correct time to pick 
lima beans. What was said is true for green 
beans for immediate use, but the story is 
different if the beans are to be stored for 
Winter use. We like to have them ripen on 
the vines until the pods are dry and the 
beans hard. Then we spread the pods out 
to dry and shell them at our leisure. We 
store them in tight containers (oatmeal 
cartons serve well) and have something 
good for many a hearty dish through the 
Winter. Soaked an hour and cooked two 
hours, these beans are delicious creamed, 
or they may be baked in the oven with a 
little salt pork or bacon. Other tasty recipes 
often appear on household pages of maga- 
zines. These limas are so rich in protein 
that they make a valuable meat substitute, 
a fact not to be overlooked in the threat- 
ened meat shortage. 

—Mrs. Ada B. Turner. 

Wayne, N. Y. 
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How to Store Spray Materials 


EFT-OVER spray materials can be held 
for use next year. Tests made at the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion indicate that significant deterioration 
will not take place if careful storage meth- 
ods are used. This is important news to 
gardeners since many insecticides promise 
to become difficult or impossible to obtain 
another year. Even the smallest amount of 
any spray or dust should be preserved. Mr. 
Neely Turner of the Connecticut Station 
gives the following specific advice on how 
to carry over these important materials. 

A dry place is recommended for the storage 
of powdered fungicides and insecticides. They 
may be left in the original paper bags so long 
as no leaks are present. But it is far better to 
transfer them to second-hand metal containers 
or even substantial cardboard boxes. Glass can 
be used for the storage of small lots. Careful 
labelling will prevent confusion next Spring. 
Freezing will not hurt dusts if the materials are 
kept dry. Heated buildings make the best stor- 
age place, for this gives less chance for moisture 
in the air to get into the container and cause 
caking or deterioration of the product. If dust 


materials are stored in out-buildings they 
should be placed where there is no dampness 
or leak. 

A wooden platform can be built on con- 


crete floors so the bottoms of the boxes 
do not get damp. Big lots of rotenone or 
pyrethrum should be stored in containers 
just large enough to accommodate them. 


Not So Much Superphosphate 


N ITS September 15 discussion of feed- 
ing woody plants in Autumn, Horticul- 
ture inadvertently became far too generous 
in its recommendations as to a suitable dos- 
age of superphosphate. What was intended 
was to advise 10 pounds of superphosphate 
per 100 square feet of soil surface. 
Applied at this rate along with manure 
or compost to shrub borders, superphos- 
phate—or for, that matter, bone meal— 
will tend to create a balance of nutrients 
which will make feeding with scarce com- 
plete fertilizers in Spring unnecessary. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS 


RETARDED SPIRAEA 


Packed 12 Selected Clumps to the case $18.00 
ANDREW R. KENNEDY, 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 
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PEONIES 


Plant now for next June. Our 
collection of over 200 varieties in- 
cludes the world’s finest. 


Border Collection — Twelve 
Peonies in a good assortment of 
colors, not labelled as to name — 
$3.90 per dozen postpaid. 

Phlox, Iris and other Peren- 
nials are well developed now for 
transplanting into your perennial 
border. 

Lilacs — Our sturdy plants, on 
their own roots, may be planted 
from now until freezing. 


2 ft. tall $1.10 each $10.00 per 10 
3 ft. tall 1.65 each 15.00 per 10 
4ft.tall 2.70 each 25.00 per 10 


Our collection of over 25 varie- 
ties in both single and double 
flowered sorts cover a wide range 
of color in white, lavender, purple 
and pink. 

Send for our catalog describing 
all these and other quality trees 
and plants. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832) 


WEST NEWBURY MASS. 














Everything you want 
to know about— 


Ornamental 


AMERICAN SHRUBS 
By William R. Van Dersal 


This book sketches the fascinat- 
ing early story of plant explora- 
tion in America and explains the 
superiority of native plants. 
There are chapters on judging 
first class ornamentals, on how 
to grow shrubs with the least 
effort and expense, and on 
choosing the best shrubs for the 
locality. The most important 
shrubs are discussed and some 
strange and rare varieties intro- 
duced to the reader. 66 pages of 
halftone illustrations. Endpaper 
$4.00 
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FALL PLANTING TIME 
is here for 
Hardy Native Ferns and Wildflowers 
Garden Perennials, Shrubs and Trees 
Write for Green Circular 
THE AIKEN NURSERIES, INC. 


Putney Box Vermont 


“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy’ 
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HEART’S 
DESIRE 
The favorite 
red Rose of 
the year. Re- 
ceived high- 
est award. 

$1.50 each 
















ROSE 
EXPERTS SAY- 


% a 
* Plant in Fall : 


LLP 


PDP 


They also will tell you that Ohio 
> grown Roses are the most satisfac- 
tory in every way. All Wayside’s are ‘ 
? such. Fall planting gives earlier, 
stronger Spring growth, and earlier 
and longer blooming time. Ours are ? 
specially prepared for Fall planting. 
Now is the time to order. Include 
» with it your order for bulbs. 


DAFFODILS—TULIPS 


The finest top size, Oregon grown , 
Daffodils. The best the market af- § 
fords in quality tulips. Bear in mind ; 
we sell no seconds at any price. Only § 
the best or nothing. Tulip supply 
due to war is limited, so order early. 


NEW AUTUMN CATALOG 


Filled with the best there is in Roses, 


~~~. 


PDLDPD PPP 


bulbs and extra choice Lilies in wide 
variety. Ample planting and growing 
directions. Enclose 15 cents with your 
request (coin or stamps) to cover g 


postage and cost of handling. 
Guaranteed Superior Quality 


Wayside Gardens ! 


29 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 
TRADE MARK 
REG. U. S. A 


AA 

















CLEMATIS | 


On stumps or walls, fences or trel- 
lises, on the side of your garage or 
growing with climbing roses, Clema- 
tis are most useful. These beauti- 
ful flowers combine delicacy of 
bloom, sturdiness of growth, 
\ variety of form and wide color 
range. Write for Clematis Booklet. 
TRI-COLOR COLLECTION 
Lawsoniana. Mauve-blue. 
Mme. Edouard — Red. ¢ 
Jackmani. Purp 
One plant of ea poe for $2.75 
Postpaid East of Mississippi River. 
NO I. GEORGE & SON 
Box H, Fairport, N. Y. 
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tliest Bloomers. Gigantic flowers up to 4” and 
better. Plant generously of this super strain. 
Wide range of the richest vivid colors. Plants 
guaranteed and backed by our 27 years of Pansy 
specialization. Send NOW for FREE price list. 


HILLTOP GARDENS, Box C, PURCELLVILLE, VA. 


ANS IES 
“Steele's Mastodon Uumbos” e 
Strong Healthy PLANTS 
Ea 


We Own a Starling 


HE starlings seem to have made a bad 

impression in the eastern part of the 
United States, and formerly I often won- 
dered what they were like. Well, two 
years ago we had our first starling. It came 
in March and was so clownish in its actions 
we enjoyed watching it. It had a nest in 
one of the large martin houses along with 
about 20 pairs of martins. She really be- 
haved well. The sparrows were often mo- 
lested but I never saw her bother the 
martins, and so our first starling family 
grew up. 

Last year we had two nests, each with 
a martin colony. This time there was trou- 
ble and we decided to eliminate the starl- 
ings. The young birds were about ready to 
shift for themselves so we saved one and 
have kept him in a cage. We call him 
“Sammy” and he is about the brightest 
pupil I have ever had. He is a year old this 
month. Ax seven months he was talking— 
(believe it or not). He says ““What you 
doing’’—How are You’’—“‘Hello sweet- 
heart’’—often using his own name, which 
he says perfectly. He imitates the sewing 
machine, whistles for the dog and sings 
like the catbird and the robin. He is now 
trying to say ‘‘Oh dear, oh dear.” 

Sammy eats almost anything, his one 
dislike being anything spicy. His favorite 
foods are bread, graham crackers and 
cooked corn, and he will almost twist his 
neck off when he sees me getting a raisin 
from the cupboard, for he knows just 
where they are kept. 

When asked if he wants a bath he squats 
on his perch and flutters his wings as if 
he were taking one. 

He has unhooked his cage twice and 
flown away. The first time he returned 
in a few minutes and a nice fat angle worm 
enticed him back in his cage. The second 
time he escaped in the evening and as I was 
very busy I let him go. In the morning at 
5:30 he was at my bedroom window giv- 
ing a queer squawk every now and then. 
I went out with a crust of bread and 
Sammy went back into the cage. He has 
not tried to escape since then. 

We think Sammy is lots of fun and hope 
he will remain with us a long time. 


—Clara M. Rau Jelinek. 
Shakopee, Minn. 














SCENTED GERANIUMS 


We have an interesting collection of 25 varie- 

ties. Send for complete list, which also in- 

cludes many rare variegated leafed varieties. 
MAGNOLIA NURSERIES 

654 Western Avenue, Magnolia, Mass. 











RIDE WITH US 


Hop in, Save your tires and gnuliians. 
Shopping by mail, is a TIRE-less and prac- 
tical way to supply your complete garden- 
ing needs. Buy regularly from the con- 
cerns advertising in Horticulture. They 
will help you to take the “chase” out of 
pur-chase. 


If you can’t find it ask **Tel-U-Where”’. 
HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 

















The Bobbink & Atkins 


CATALOGUE 





’ 

Cover to cover, the B. & A. Catalogue 

is designed to help you plan and plant 
your garden. In it are featured the 
specialties upon which our reputation 
was established . oses—New and 
Old, Azaleas, Rare Evergreen and 
Deciduous Shrubs, Perennials, and 
Unusual Hardy Plant Specialties. 
Accurate color pictures, careful de- 
scriptions and cultural notes will win 
for this catalogue a place among your 
garden books. Write for your copy— 

FREE cast of the Mississippi; 
25 cts. elsewbere. 


e Bobbink & Atkins 
522 Paterson Ave. 
East Rutherford, New Jersey 
NURSER YMEN 
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F AL PLANTING 


OFFERS 


PERENNIALS: We have a splendid 
assortment of Hardy Border and 
Rock Garden Perennial plants. 

LILACS: October is the best month to 
transplant the beautiful Hybrid 
Lilacs as well as many other shrubs. 

DWARF APPLE TREES: These “hard 
to find” trees are ideal for the small 
home garden. 

FRUITS and BERRY PLANTS: Steal 
a march on time by planting this Fall. 

These and many other fine plants will 

be found described and priced (most 

reasonably) in our 1942 catalog. Send 
for a copy. 


The Original 


BARNE S BROS . NURSERY 


Yalesville, Conn. 





Box 20 

















Many Hard-to-Get 
Bulbs. Are Witsyvaiei 





/ BulbBook 


\ A beautiful book in full 
natural color offering re- 






markable values in all types 
of bulbs for Fall planting. 


eens Schling Quality 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilies, Daffodils, Crocus, 
and many others. Some favorite species are 
now difficult to get but Schling has them all. 
And Schling quality is always tops. Write 
now for your copy of this valuable catalog. 
It is free. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 
612 Madison Avenue New York 














WHITE GRAPE HYACINTHS 
Botryoides Allus 


“Dainty clusters of white pearls for your 
Spring garden.” Also a later blooming variety. 


$1.00 per dozen postpaid. $7.50 per 100. 


THE REDWOODS GARDEN 
R. 10, Box 210 Milwaukie, Oregon 
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WINTER WINDOWS 


Brighten them with new 
flowers from bulbs and 
potted plants; Billbergia, 
Pink Calla, Veltheimia, 
Salvia Grahami, Oxalis va- 
riabilis, Oxypetalum, Cyr- 
tanthus, Morea, Pasithea, 
Alstroemeria, Christmas 
Cactus, Night-blooming 
Cereus, Triteleia, Sparaxis. 
They are ready now. Ask 
for the catalog. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. B, Moorestown, N. J. 





Giant Bloor ina gala 


AON, array ean 


easy to grow! Complete 
/cultural instructions furnished. 















for 


PLEASURE 


Fragrant long-stemmed blooms of enor- 
mous size in vivid colors to give you 
pleasure in your garden, charm to your 
arrangements, beauty in your perennial 
border, and color for your rock garden. 
CUT-FLOWER MIXTURE 
100 Large Plants $2.50 postpaid 
250 Large Plants $5.00 postpaid 
(100 plants will make a 50-foot border— 
set plants six inches apart.) 
Ask for Pansy Booklet 











PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
Box H Bristol, Penna. 


GLARKSPUR 


Tohave KS best U 
nextsummer, sow seeds this tall. 














stamp for postage--write today! 
eBurpee’s Seed Catalog freee 
BURPEE Co. 
ia, Pa. or Clinton, 














MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 


(Virginia Bluebells) 


Everyone likes these charming, nodding flowers, 
1% feet high, pinkish buds turning to porcelain- 
blue, blooming in May with late Daffodils. Plant 
now in liberal groups in the wild garden or half- 
shady border. 


$1.40 for 10, $2.65 for 25, postpaid 
GRAY & COLE. WARD HILL, Mass. 





Gwwn Hoses 


= WORLDS FINEST 


3 Crugon G 


Write for your FREE Copy of my 
4 Catalog illustrated in full color. 


N. Van Hevelingen 


3870 N.E. Glisan St Portland Ore 





October 1, 1942 








Cellophane for Containers 

HE cellophane bags that come around 

such items as cigarettes, store cookies, 
various brands of bread and many other 
items can play a worthwhile double role if 
they are removed carefully from their orig- 
inal contents. The smaller ones, such as 
come around packages of cigarettes, are ex- 
cellent for use in storing small quantities 
of seed; and the larger ones for larger 
quantities of seeds, bulbs and corms. 

It is true that the air does not pass 
through cellophane as readily as it does 
through ordinary paper bags, but if the 
material to be stored is thoroughly dried 
before being placed in the bags it will re- 
main perfectly dry, for the cellophane bags 
will not absorb any moisture from the air. 

In the event that large quantities of seed 
are being stored for future planting it is 
well to label each package by inserting a 
slip of paper bearing the name of the seed, 
date gathered and any other data the gar- 
deners wish to keep on hand. The label 
can be readily seen through the bag, and 
its transparency allows one to determine 
the quantity of material on hand without 
opening the container. 

These cellophane containers can be 
fastened by doubling the top down twice 
into a small roll and inserting an ordinary 
pin or a paper clip or by gluing them shut 
with Scotch tape. 

—Elizabeth Brenner. 
Troy, Ohio. 


National Meeting in St. Louis 


HE semi-annual meeting of the Na- 

tional Council of State Garden Clubs 
will be held at the Hotel Chase in St. Louis, 
Mo., October 20, 21 and 22. 

On October 20, from 9:30 a.m. to 
3:00 p.m., there will be a regional meet- 
ing, Mrs. Walter P. Morton presiding. 
Luncheon will be served at the Hotel Park 
Plaza, followed by a garden pilgrimage 
and tea. There will be a dinner at the Hotel 
Chase in the evening. 

From 9:00 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. on Octo- 
ber 21, the time will be devoted to a busi- 
ness meeting with Mrs. Joseph Brewer, the 
president, presiding. A banquet will be 
held in the evening with Mr. Louis Brom- 
field as the speaker. Plans for the 22nd 
include trips to Forest Park and other 
points of interest. 


RELAX—ENJOY NATURE'S BEAUTY 


Watch our wild birds 
in full view visiting 
Audubon Feeders. 








| <-Squirrel’s 
EE aang. $4.50 
Automatic 
Feeder ...... $2.00 
“Eye-Safe’ 
0 $1.50 


;| Audubon Water Foun- 
tain furnishes drink- 
jing water during 
ae $9.50 
Add 25c for packing 
'") and mailing to your 
5 check. 

rons ae ON 








QUEST 
audubon gy workshop 
“GLENCOE, ILL. 
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Your Chance 
to Grow 


ARWI 
TULIPS 


in drifts of 
sunny yellow 


at a saving of 23% 
for 100 bulbs 


Spring gold for your garden — beautiful 
yellow Darwin Tulips—offered at a special 
price made possible by arrangements with 
one of America’s largest growers after our 
catalogue went to press. 

ORDER NOW—anéd get all the advan- 
tages of early planting. These bulbs are 
ready now. They will arrive postpaid, in 
perfect condition, with simple instruc- 
tions. 

Top Quality, Top Size, American Bulbs 
Guaranteed to Bloom next Spring 
Ready for Immediate Delivery 


30 bulbs -95 


postpaid 


60 bulbs, $3.75; 100 bulbs, $5.95 
New Fall bulb catalog FREE 


BRECK’S 


753 Breck Building 





Seedamen 
Since 1818 


Boston, Mass 











USE DOG-O-WAY 
Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Patent Office 
THE ORIGINAL DOG REPELLENT 


It really does the trick! Keeps dogs and cats away 
from evergreens, flowers, furniture, rugs, and other 
unwelcome places indoors and out. Harmless to 
children, plants, animals. Proven successful. Ready 


to use powder in handy shaker can. 
SEND NO MONEY. Order Season’s Supply (3 large 
cans) ©C.0.D. $1.00 plus postage. Or send $1.00 


and we pay postage. 
“Still the best in spite of the rest” 





P. W. RHOADES 
P. O. Box 120 South Sudbury, Mass. 
MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 


or BLUE BELLS 


Large clusters of blue bell-shaped flowers on 12 
to 16 inch stems during April and May. Plant 
this Fall for bloom next Spring. 

10 for $1.00 25 for $2.00 postpaid 
Dodecatheon Meadia—{Shooting Star] 
Caltha Palustris—[{Marsh Marigold] 
Hepatica Triloba—{Liverwort] 

Viola Pedata—([Bird’s Foot Violet] 

Any 10 for $1.00 or 25 for $2.00 Postpaid 


Send for cémplete list of wild flowers. 
HEREFORD’S GARDENS Oakford, Illinois 








GOURDS 


beautifully polished 
and waxed, postpaid, $1.00 per dozen. 


RALPH EAGER 
1126 Randolph Avenue Milton, Mass. 


A choice selection, 














GARDEN BOOKS 


These publications are sponsored and recommended 
by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

Begonias and How to Grow Them ......... $1.00 
The Gardener’s Almanac ................ 1.00 
Rock Gardens and What to Grow in Them . 1.00 
ci eee bess 6 6 4w.5 0 0006 000 9 0 1.00 
The Vegetable Garden ............+-02- 1.25 


Postpaid in United States 
HORTICULTURE, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 








VIRGINIA BLUEBELLS 


(Mertensia Virginica ) 


A Most Charming Hardy 
Perennial 
Grows from | to 2 feet tall bearing clusters 
of pink buds which unfold to soft porce- 
lain-blue flowers. Most effective when 


naturalized in woodlands. Combines beau- 
tifully with yellow daffodils. 


Mammoth Flowering Roots 
Each 30c; 4 for $1; Doz. $3 Postpaid 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England's Leading Seed Store” 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Square 


Boston Massachusetts 











RUZC for FREE Catalog! 


Spades, Trowels, Hand Cultivators, 
Knives and Pruning Shears, 
Orchard Supplies and 
Lawn Equipment. 
A. M. LEONARD & SON 

Piqua, Ohio 


NOVELTY DAFFODILS 


Do you grow some of the recent novelty Daffodils? 
If not, you are missing some of the real joy of gar- 
dening. Why not have a few of these finest of early 
Spring flowers in Your Victory Garden to dispel 
Winter’s drabness and gloom? Ask for your copy 
of my catalogue which also lists Gladioli. 


GRANT E. MITSCH 


NEW BEAUTY for YOUR HOME 


Colorful Hen and Chicks for miniature rockeries, 
novelty pottery and pot specimens, for the home or 
greenhouse. Ten assorted varieties, prepaid for $1. 
Cobwebs, mossy sorts and larger species and hy- 
brids included in this assortment. Send for your free 
copy of “indoor gardening with colorful semper- 
vivum”. Full instructions with each order. 


SANFORD NURSERY Box H Clyde, Ohio 
Aristocrats of 


TREE PEONIES ‘ire‘tsrden 


We have the largest collection in America and offer 
them in their separate types (single, semi-double 
and double; also the Yellow Lutea Hybrids). Colors 
range from a pure white through yellow and pink to 
the darkest red. JWlustrated Catalog on request. We 
also offer a fine collection of Herbaceous Peonies. 


OBERLIN PEONY GARDENS 
Drawer 15 Sinking Spring, Penna. 


<> PEAT MOSS. .$4.00 bale 


100 Ibs. Pulverized Sheep Manure 
100 lbs. Pulverized Cow Manure 
100 Ibs. Bone Meal 
100 lbs. Shute’s Fertilpeat 
A combination of peat moss and steer manure. 
Real Quality Lawn Seed. 
Delivered Philadelphia and vicinity. 
E. L. SHUTE & CO., LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 
‘au STASLISHED 1894 PHONE LEXINGTON 21 Ogee 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Gladiolus Specialists 
HARVESTING TIME IS HERE 


Send for our new Fall List being 
issued in October. Write Dept. H. 


SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Lebanon, Oregon 




















PINK DOGWOOD — WHITE DOGWOOD. 
LILACS — Lovely Hybrids and Species. 
QUINCES — Flowering Hybrids, Beautiful 
Shades. Buxus Microphylla Compacta—Dwart, 
Rare, Hardy. Flowering Cherries — Crabs — 
donee and many other Rare Plants. 

go mailed upon your request. 


INGSVILLE No=semu5s 


Kin sville, Maryland 








The Hardy Orchid Indoors 


LOWER lovers who like to experiment 

with novelties may well be encouraged 
to plant bulbs of Bletilla hyacinthina, often 
called the hardy orchid. This bletilla is, as 
a matter of fact, a real terrestrial orchid and 
comes from China It can be grown out- 
doors in any good garden soil and partial 
shade, but is particularly recommended for 
pots in the house. Bulbs planted up in 
November will produce flowers the next 
March. Then, the pot plants may be set in 
the garden for a rest and taken indoors the 
next Fall to bloom again. Flowers are pro- 
duced on stems about a foot high. They are 
the color of cattleya orchids and have the 
advantage of remaining in good condition 
for six to eight weeks. 


Bletilla hyacinthina is a terrestrial orchid. 


Annuals Blooming Indoors 


NTIL you have taken seedling plants 

into the house, where you can watch 
them intimately, you can hardly expect to 
be acquainted with them. I have had mari- 
golds for Christmas and chrysanthemums 
in May but the most exciting experience 
was watching a spider plant (Cleome) 
open. Precisely it unfolds petals, stamens 
and pistils like a moving picture, which it 
is, and so regularly by the clock that a busy 
husband could be called in to see the per- 
formance without losing time for the show 
to begin, not all the flowers opening on 
the same day. It is remarkable to see each 
part of the flower take its “‘assigned’’ posi- 
tion. For a drab day in March, this is 
unique entertainment. 

—Caroline M. Lord. 

Francestown, N. H. 











This Year be Twifty-use 


. THE QUALITY PLANT FOOD 


Quality Means 








Fall is the Time to Plant Ferns and Wild 
Flowers. We have specialized in these 
for over 60 years. May we serve you? 
Catalog on request. 


GILLETT 
Fern and Flower Farm, Inc. 


Box H SOUTHWICK, MASS. Est. 1878 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 








25 OF ANY ONE single variety of the following 
plants sent postpaid east of the Mississippi fo 

$1.00, west of the Mississippi $1.35. Immediat: 
shipment. No list. Order from this ad. Walking 

fern, Evergreen woodfern, Christmas fern, Lady 
fern, Maidenhair fern, Silvery spleenwort, Bird’: 
foot violet, Cardinal flower, Great Blue Lobelia 

Sweet white violet, Yellow violet, Marsh marigoli. 
Jack-in-the-pulpit, Bloodroot, Virginia Bluebells 

Bottle Gentian, Princess Pine, Striped pipsissewa 

Great white trillium. The Perkiomen Gardens. 
Pennsburg, Pa. 





HEMEROCALLIS Queen of May, none lovelier. 
Irises Monspur, blue; Dorothea K. Williamso: 
darkest purple, 25c each. Ochroleuca, white, 15c. 
Short-stemmed Tradescantia, 15c. Peonies to color, 
30c each. If order is $1.00 or more, all 5c¢ each le<s 
Postpaid. Narcissi? Write for details. Oronogo 
Flower Gardens, Carterville, Mo 





CLEARANCE SALE: Choice assorted collections 
-—25 tall Phlox, 25 Asters, 25 Hesperis, 25 Vio- 
lets, 30 timber Phlox, 8 beautiful Peonies, each 
$1.00, all 6 only $5.50 postpaid. Sunnyside 
Gardens, Madison, Nebraska. 





CYPRIPEDIUM SPECIALS: 2 each, acaule, 
pubescens, spectabile, $1.00; 12 acaule, $1.00: 
25 Wildflowers, our selection, 5 varieties, $1.0( 
Postpaid. Henderson’s Botanical Gardens, Greens- 
burg, Indiana. 





HEMEROCALLIS “Honey Collection’: Bagdad, 

Boutonniere, Burbank, $1.75. With Linda, $3 

Three choice compact phlox subulata varieties for 

$1.00: Arbutus Pink, Leuchtstern, Snow Witc! 

Rare veronica gentianoides variegata, 50c. Phio: 

ovata pulchra, improved pink, 50c. All postpaid 
k Meadows, West Mansfield, Mass. 





BULB CATALOG: Tulips, 8 pages—many new and 
rare. Unusual bulb species. Copy free. a t 
Special! 10 bulbs, bedding size, mixed, $1.25 east 
of Rocky Mts. Tulip Grange, Bow, Wash. 





DAFFODILS — 5-variety mixture $8.50 per 
bushel, $2.25 per peck. King Alfred, Olympia a, 
Helios, Emperor, Sir Watkins included. Lis 
River’s Edge Flower Farm, Nuttall, Va. 











BEGONIAS—50 named varieties. Star of Bethle- 
hem in 4-inch pots—blue—white—$1.00. Rare 
house plants. Write for price list. Magnolia 
Nurseries, Magnolia, Mass. 


AUTEN PEONIES: Outstanding kinds, substan- 
tial price reductions. Free $1.50 peony with cer- 
tain orders. Send for list. Edward Auten, Jr., 
Box T, Princeville, Illinois. 


WILD FLOWER PLANTS AND FERNS. Free 
Catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, James Loder Park, 
Proprietor, Home, Pennsylvania. 


AMERICAN TULIP BULBS. Special: 100 mixed 
large-bedding size, $3.00. Postpaid. Free catalog 
of 100 varieties. The Van Gardens, Kingston, N. J. 


TWENTY DIFFERENT cactus plants postpaid, 
$1. Eulalia Turner, Azusa, Calif. 


HELP WANTED 


A RELIABLE married man for general work on 4 
10-acre place 15 miles from Boston. Six-room c0t- 
tage available on the premises for quarters. Work 
consists of general care of the estate including 
gardens, lawns, orchard, feeding and care of pou!- 
try. Plowing and heavy work done by tractor. Two 
other men employed. Please reply by letter giving 
references to: P. A. Singleton, Chemical Lane, 
Everett, Mass. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT GARDENER: Life exper 

ence estate management, greenhouse, garden, 
orchard, farm, vegetables, landscape. Steady, 
sober, reliable. Married. English. Best references. 
Apply G. A., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


GARDENER (skilled) caretaker. American, Prot- 


estant. Married, childless. Cottage, etc. 58 Eutaw 
Street, Lawrence, Mass. 


HORTICULTURE 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





113th ANNUAL 
AUTUMN 





FLOWER SHOW 


NOVEMBER 5, 6, 7 and 8 


Thursday 2P.M. to 10 P.M. 
Friday 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Saturday 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Sunday | P.M. to IO P.M. 





Admission 50 Cents 
Plus 5 Cents Tax 











THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 
Room 60! 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


VICTORY GARDEN 
HARVEST SHOW 


In co-operation with 
numerous important groups 
in 
CONVENTION HALL 


34th Street, below Spruce Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Thursday, October | 
1 P.M. to 10 P.M. 
Friday, October 2 
10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


Saturday, October 3 
10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


Admission 50 cents (plus tax) 
for the joint benefit of 


ARMY AND NAVY i 




















Sy] 
THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City 





Lecture 
October 7, 1942 At 2:30 P.M. 
Foundations for Next 
Spring's Victory 
arden 
By Patrick McKenna 





Monthly Meeting 


October 21, 1942 At 2:30 P.M. 


The Preservation of 
Vegetables 


By Dr. Donald K. Tressler 


The Society's Program of activities 
for the 1942-43 season is now ready 
and is available upon request. 















(AD New DIAYABIELS 
¥ 


Boutonniere, Aug.-Sept. 
only $5.95.) 


PARR NURSERY CO., Box 134, Weiser Park, Pa. 








OUT HYB 
ALL-SEASON COLLECTION 
Serenade, June-July. Patricia, June- 
July. August Pioneer, Aug.-Sept. 
(One plant of each for 
Ask for folder. 





ORCHIDS 


Oriental Poppies Evaluated 


“Check List of Oriental Poppies’ (Bulletin 
No. Four). Published by the American Orien- 
tal Poppy Society, 541 North Seventh Street, 
DeKalb, Ill. Price $1.00. 

This latest publication of the poppy 
research committee is the best evaluation 
of varieties available. The hundreds of 





1500 VARIETIES 
Peonies, Iris, Poppies 
and Hemerocallis 
Ask for Free Catalog No. 610 


C. F. WASSENBERG 
VAN WERT, OHIO 














LILY OF THE VALLEY 


available oriental poppies are divided into 


For the connoisseur or beginner, Special Offerings 
will be furnished on request. Advise blooming 
period desired and your growing conditions—i.e., 

night temperature. Seedlings of the Oattleya genera 
in 1%-in. up to 4-in. pots at prices from $1 to $15. 
Descriptive catalog with pod vonee notes post free. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 





BOXWOOD, HOLLY, YEWS 


As SPECIALISTS in these plant gems 
for years we assure you everything 
about them is right, including price. 


Call or write— 
H. ERNEST CONWELL, Milton, Dela. 








HARDY GARDEN LILIES 


The supply is growing more scarce each 
year. It is my firm belief that it would be well 
for you to place your order now. 

Write today for my illustrated catalogue. 


JULIA E. CLARK Canby. Oregon 



















AmoucanCroun Bulls 

DAFFODILS « COLCHICUMS 
>» TULIPS LILIES e CROCUS 
IRIS « SCILLAS * MUSCARI 


Write today for COMPLETE CATALOG iflus- 
trated in color giving descriptions and prices 


three lists. List number one includes the 
40-odd varieties deemed best in their color 
classes. In addition to color designations 
the listings give the names of introducers 
and the dates of introduction. 

A still greater number of varieties 
marked for further study is to be found in 
list number two. Some of them will later 
be recommended while others will be 
marked for discard. List number three is 
made up of about 100 varieties which have 
proved themselves to be inferior. 

It is to be hoped that growers of oriental 
poppies will co-operate in this movement 
to seek out the best and to discard inferior 
varieties. As it stands this check list is an 
excellent buyers’ guide. 














* Gatidanvilla Bulb Growars 


+ TACOMA 


RF D.6 + BOX S51 


SHINGTON 


October 1, 1942 


Plant in October 


WILDFLOWERS for SPRING BLOOM 


Woods Edge Group 


Three each of Sharplobe Hepatica, Narrowleaf 
Spieenwort Fern, Foam Flower, Snow Trillium 
and Dutchman’s Breeches. Regular price: $3.50 


Special Group Price: $3.00 


THE AIKEN NURSERIES, INC. 
PUTNEY Box G VERMONT 


“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 
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Makes a most satisfactory Ground Cover in 
shady locations and the fragrant blossoms speak 
for themselves. If clumps are desired, write us 
for quotations. 25 100 
Convallaria majalis, strong pips ...... $1.75 $6.00 
Convallaria Fortin’s Giant, strong pips 2.25 8.00 
HIGHMEAD NURSERY, DEPT. A, IPSWICH, MASS. 


Vaccinium Vitis-ldaea, minus 


One of our Rare Alpines 





Strong Plants 75 cents each 


America’s Largest Collection of Rock Garden 
Plants is listed in our Free Catalog. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Barre, Vt. 


PEONY ARISTOCRATS 


for your yards and gardens. Only best of old and 
new varieties, at attractive prices. Our Catalog 
names best commercial cut-flower varieties, and 
gives valuable planting and growing instructions. 
HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 
Growers of Fine Peonies since 1911 


Maryland 



















Fragra 
e, deep blue bells 
) S49) pril. 6-in. spikes. 
™ Superior Armenia- 
hy cum kind. Postpaid: 





ee’s Fall Bulb Book FREE, 
o., 118 Burpee Bidg., 








W.At : 
Philadelphia Pa. —or— Clinton, lowa 














GOOD NEWS 


It is front page and not back page news 
that these two glorious American-grown 
lilies are available for your garden this 
year. 


Lilium Auratum 


One does not even need to whisper of the 
beauty of this lily. Grown from seed espe- 
cially for Sandyloam, these lilies present a 
most interesting range of color and form. 


Each 75c, 85c, $1.00, $1.25 
Dozen $7.50, $8.50, $10.00, $12.50 


Lilium Auratum 


Lilium Green Mt. Hybrids 


Sandyloam has just purchased what is without doubt the country’s finest private collection of 
white and ivory trumpet lilies. They were produced by one of America’s leading specialists 
and are the result of crossing and re-crossing the finest of the following lilies: L. princeps 
George C. Creelman, L. princeps Shelburne hybrid, L. Crow’s hybrids, and L. centifolium. 
The buds range from greenish sulphur through bronze green and pink. Some of the flowers 
are long and tubular, while others are short and wide open. First time offered. 


Each 50c, 75c¢ Dozen $5.00, $7.50 


ALAN and EstHer MAcNeEIL 


North Springfield, Vt. 


Our CATALOGUE Lists 140 Varieties 

















